CH. xxvi.                         OPINION OF BUBKE.                                       D

sleepy game of patronage, in the pursuit of which they are at
this instant risking the convulsion of Ireland.

Burke was at this time removed from active polities, and
overwhelmed with grief, on account of the very recent deaih^f
his son; but Windham,who was the most devoted of all his dis-
ciples, was one of the recent adherents to the Ministry, ^and the
old statesman tore himself from his private sorrow to write some
admirable letters on the crisis that was pending. He viewed^t
with profound grief, but also with much impartiality. To Pitfe
he was under great recent obligation, and hie looked upon him
as the one man who could resist the invasions of Jacobinism.
To the Whig leaders who had taken part in the secession he was
attached by many years of private friendship and political co-
operation ; their junction with Pitt had been the realisation of
his most ardent wish, and he at the same time followed Irish
politics with a greater interest and knowledge than any other
statesman in England. He considered the dispute that had
arisen, a calamity of the first magnitude. There were politicians,
no doubt, who would tell Pitt that cthe disgracing his colleagues
would be to him a signal triumph,' c a splendid mark of his
power and superiority,' but such politicians were very short-
sighted. Pitt could have gone on without a junction with the
Whigs, but his Ministry, which was of such transcendent im-
portance to Europe, could hardly long survive a ne\v disrup-
tion ; yet Burke did not see how Portland and Fitzwilliam could
remain in office without utterly discrediting their characters.
What were the exact terms of the arrangement between the
Whig leaders and Pitt on the subject of Ireland, he did not pre-
tend to say. All he knew was that Portland and Fitxwilliam
considered without a doubt that the administration of Ireland
was left wholly to them, and c proceeded as if there was no
controversy whatever on the subject; ' that Fitzwilliam 4 hesi-
tated a long time whether he should take the station;' that
when he agreed to it, he thought he had done a real service fo
the Ministry, and that, anticipating no difficulties from his col-
leagues, he < invited several persons to converse with him in all
the confidence with which men ought to open themselves to a
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